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on Die 
KIGALI: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Exchange Rate $1.00 = 91.5 Rwandan Francs 


(Money values in millions of dollars except where noted) 


(Est.) 
1980 1981 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 1,090 1,360 
Real GDP Growth Rate , 4.1% 4.8% 
Per Capita Current GDP (dollars) 224 250 
Inflation Rate 12.0% 17.0% 


Money Supply 

(in millions of Rwandan francs) 
Currency 
Currency and Demand Deposits 


Consumer Price Index 


Government 
Revenues 
Coffee 
Other 
Current Expenses 
Current Surplus 
Development Expenses 


Net Foreign Assets . . 150. 


External Public Debt 4 ‘ 190. 


Balance of Payments 


Overall surplus or deficit > y -9. 

Balance of Trade 4 . -78.6 
Exports, f.o.b. ‘ . 114.65 
Imports, c.i.f. ‘ ° 193.25 


Major Exports (Metric Tons) 
Coffee 35,000 


Tea 10,000 
Cassiterite 1,800 
Wolfram 500 
Pyrethrum N/Avail. 


Major Exports (Value) 
Coffee ; 81.0 


Tea 5 20.0 
Cassiterite = 2 18.0 
Walfram ° ‘ -074 
Pyrethrum ‘ ‘ N/Avail. 





SUMMARY 


Rwanda, situated in central Africa and bordered by Burundi, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Zaire, is a poor, predominately agricultural 
country, with one of the densest populations in Africa. Its inland 
position makes it dependent on its neighbors to maintain its 
transport links with the rest of the world. 


The economy, which is expected to show real growth of 4.8 percent 
in 1981, is based on agricultural production: food crops for local 
consumption; coffee and tea for export. The mining of cassiterite 
(tin ore) also provides significant export revenues. Industry 
remains limited but is being encouraged by the continued develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power. Transportation and communications 
are still inadequate but are being ceveloped witr international 
assistance. 


The Government has continued to follow conservative fiscal and 
monetary policies characterized by a balanced budget in 1981. 

These policies have encouraged foreign investment and assistance. 
Rwanda's balance of payments position has been in deficit during 
the last several years due in large part to depressed international 
coffee prices. As a result of its coffee purchases, the United 
States was Rwanda's most important export market in 1980. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


It is estimated that Rwanda's real gross domestic product (GDP) 

will grow by 4.8 percent in 1981 and per capita income will increase 
by 11 percent to $250. Inflation is expected to reach 17 percent in 
1981, up from 12 percent in 1980. Rwanda's 5.2 million population 
(1980 estimate) is growing annually by approximately 3.1 percent, 
which gives Rwanda over 500 people per square mile and the highest 
population density in Africa. The 4.5 percent rate of urbanization, 
however, is one of the lowest in Africa. There are few urban areas, 
since most of the population remains dispersed across the country's 
hilly terrain. It is increasingly difficult for Rwanda's tradi- 
tional agriculture and limited industry to support its population. 
In 1981, the Government established a family planning office to deal 
with population problems and signed an agreement with the U.S. for 
a maternal-child health and family planning program over the next 
five years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rwanda's most important export crop is arabica coffee,which has 
accounted for about 70 percent of the country's trade revenues in 
recent years. It is estimated that 1981 coffee production will in- 
crease to 35000 metric tons or 45 percent over 1980 while revenues will 
rise by only 4 percent to $81 million because of continued depressed 
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coffee prices. The United States has been Rwanda's leading coffee 
customer, but in recent years a growing percentage of the crop has 
gone to Europe. Rwanda is a member of the International Coffee 
Organization (ICO) and thus subject to its export quota restric- 
tions, which were increased at Rwanda's request for the 1980-81 
coffee year. 


Rwanda's arabica coffee is grown by approximately 450,000 individual 
farmers. A limited amount of robusta coffee is smuggled into Rwanda 
from Zaire and Uganda. The parastatal coffee organization (Office 
des Cultures Industrielles Rwandais--Café) pays 126 Rwandan francs 
(approximately $1.30) per pound. This coffee support price, guar- 
anteed by a price stabilization fund, has remained the same for the 
past two years despite a major decline in world prices. In June 
1981 world coffee prices declined to $0.85-$0.87 per pound, but news 

of the September Brazilian frost increased prices to $1.05-$1.07 

per pound and held out hope of greater revenues. 


Nonetheless, coffee remains a crucial part of Rwanda's economy and 
is subject to much national and international attention. In March 
1981, the World Bank and Rwanda signed a $15 million agreement for 
the Lake Kivu Coffee Improvement and Food Crop Project. Forty 
percent of Rwanda's coffee is grown in this northwestern region of 
the country. The project will improve 120 existing and establish 
130 additional hand-pulping centers. Rwanda is also considering 

a $10 million investment to process 3 000 metric tons of arabica 
coffee into 1 000 metric tons of soluble coffee powder per year. 


Rwanda hopes to increase its revenues by improving the quality and 
quantity of its coffee production. Given expectations, however, 

of falling world coffee prices and increasing world coffee produc- 
tion for the next several years, Rwandan production plans could 
backfire and result in decreased export revenues. But since 

coffee is the country's most easily produced and transported earner 
of foreign exchange, Rwanda appears ready to take the risk. 


Tea is expected to be the second most important producer of foreign 
exchange in 1981 with production and revenues both expanding by 

53 percent over the previous year. Rwandan tea, like coffee, is 
produced by small-scale farmers and then processed in bulk at one 
of seven national factories. Tea from the Cyhoha factory, which is 
51 percent owned by an American firm (Tea Importers, Inc., of 
Greenwich, Conn.), has often commanded top prices on the London 
market. 


Foreign exchange is also earned from pyrethrum and chinchona (quinine 
source), which are produced in limited quantities. Production of 
pyrethrum, a nontoxic pesticide made from chrysanthemum-like flowers, 
has been falling since 1975. In 1979, only 31 percent of government 
objectives or 800 metric tons of dried flowers were produced. Since 
an extended period is required to realize a profit from pyrethrum, 
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farmers prefer to use their limited land for potatoes and food 
crops, which yield more immediate profits. The situation is 
similar for chinchona production, which is expected to total 

600 metric tons in 1981 and 1200 metric tons by 1990. A 

$7. million auinine vrocessing plant is planned to open in 

1983. It wiil transform 1000 metric tons of chinchona bark from 
plantations in the Lake Kivu area into 50 metric tons of quinine. 


Beyond Rwanda's export-oriented agriculture, 93 percent to 95 
percent of its population is engaged in subsistence agriculture. 
Beans, potatoes, peanuts, soybeans, sorghum, sweet potatoes and 
manioc are the basic food staples. Bananas are raised mostly to 
make beer. These crops currently provide 86 percent of the 
nutritional requirements set by the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO). Only 73. percent of protein 
needs are met, however, as a result of a relative lack of meat, 
fish, and dairy products. By 1990,it is expected that only 75 
percent of the country's total food needs will be met by domestic 
production. 


Providing enough food from Rwanda's limited and already taxed 
resources is the Government's primary concern. To meet food needs 
for a projected population of 7 million in 1990, the Government has 
proposed a development plan for the 1980s, which involves: 1) ex- 
tending the cultivable land wherever possible and providing 
extension services, irrigation, fertilization, etc.; 2) refores- 
tation at the rate of 1400 hectares per year to provide more wood 
for fuel and to counteract years of deforestation and erosion; 

3) increasing livestock herds by 200,000 head to 600,000 head of 
cattle and improving production of goats, chickens, and pigs,which 
require less pasture; and 4) developing the cash crops which will 
raise the export revenue required to pay for this development. 


INDUSTRY, MINING AND ENERGY 


Industry in Rwanda is limited to basic products which can be 
produced and sold to a population whose annual per capita income 
is approximately $250. Shortages of skilled labor, resources, 
capital, and transportation for raw materials and finished 
products complicate domestic production. Beer, soft drinks, 
furniture, plastic utensils and tubing, soap products, shoes and 
cigarettes are produced locally. A match factory built with 
Japanese assistance was opened in October 1981. Artisans supply 
varied basketry and pottery, mainly for the tourist trade. The 
Government plans to take advantage of local resources and labor 
to create 35,000 new jobs over the next 10 years through 26 
projects, principally in agri-industries such as animal feed, 
insecticides using pyrethrum, and fertilizers. Later plans call 
for in-country processing of soybeans, sugar, bananas, sorghum 
for beer, and for a sisal sac factory (700,000 sacs/year.) 


Cassiterite, a tin ore, and wolfram, a tungsten ore, are Rwanda's 
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most important mined resources. Rwanda uses both open pit and 

deep mining techniques. Mining and processing are handled by 

Somirwa (Societe des Mines du Rwanda), which has 8,000-9,000 employees 
and is 49 percent owned by the Government of Rwanda and 51 percent 
by the Belgian company Geomines. In 1980s an especially rich 

pocket of cassiterite was found, boosting production to 2100 

metric tons. For 1981 it is estimated that production will decline 
by 14 percent to 1800 metric tons while estimated production 

revenues will slip by 15 percent. Wolfram production is expected 

to decline by 16 percent to 500 metric tons in 1981. 


Rwanda's major sources of energy are hydro-electric power and wood 
used to make charcoal. Rwandan imports of fossil fuels averaged 

20 percent of the value of Rwandan imports during 1978-80 and there- 
fore constituted a significant drain on foreign exchange. Hydro- 
electric power, which is the primary source of energy for industry, 
is increasing 30-13 percent ‘annually. This growth is 
expected to continue for at least another decade, since imported 
substitutes are expensive and locally available methane gas and 
solar energy are still in an early stage of development. The 
majority of Rwandan hydro-electric power is supplied by two 
Stations: Ruzizi is iocated on the Zairian border south of Lake 
Kivu, is jointly owned by Rwanda, Burundi, and Zaire, produces 28.2 
megawatts, and satisfied 66.5 percent of total Rwandan hydro- 
electric consumption in 1980. The Ntaruka station near Ruhengeri 

is rated at 11.25 megawatts and provided 30 percent of total hydro- 
electric consumption in 1980. A second, and twice as large, Ntaruka 
station is scheduled to open in late 1981. 


Hydro-electric development has benefited from regional cooperation. 
To spur general development of Lakes Kivu and Tanganyika, Rwanda 
has joined Burundi and Zaire to form the Economic Community of the 
Great Lakes (CEPGL). Rwanda is also a member,with Burundi, Uganda 
and Tanzania, of the Organization for the Management and Development 
of the Kagera Basin. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Rwanda is more than 700 miles inland from the Indian Ocean, 
surrounded by Uganda to the North, Zaire to the West, Burundi to 
the South and Tanzania and Lake Victoria to the East. Most Rwandan 
trade moves through Uganda to and from the port of Mombasa in 
Kenya. Although Dar es Salaam, Tanzania is an alternative port to 
the south, its capacity and reliability are inadequate. 


In response to the 1978-79 Uganda-Tanzania war, which virtually 
eliminated travel through Uganda, the Government purchased a used 
Boeing 707, which constitutes the main component of Air Rwanda. 
Although truck traffic has resumed across Uganda, this plane 
continues to haul primarily coffee to Mombasa and return with 
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Rwandan-bound freight. Depressed coffee prices, however, have 
reduced the economic viability of this transport. Increasing 
international passenger travel to Rwanda resulted in the expansion 
of Kigali's airport and the arrival of the first "jumbo jet" air- 
craft in July 1981. 


Internal transportation is equally difficult. Of Rwanda's 6 200 
kilometers of roads, only some 500 kilometers are paved or in the 
process of being paved, thereby creating special transport 
difficulties during the rainy season. Paved roads run from Kigali 
to the Ugandan and Tanzanian borders. The road south to Burundi 

is not yet completely paved as a result of a cancelled contract. 
The Peoples’ Republic of China and the Federal Republic of Germany 
expect to pave the road from Kigali northwest to Ruhengeri by 1984. 
The World Bank and the European Economic Community are dividing 

the task of paving the road west from Butare to Zaire. There are 
no railroads in Rwanda, and water transport is limited to traditional 
and some motorized craft on the larger lakes. 


Internal communications systems are limited and _ unreliable. Tele- 
phone service is erratic and has been out completely for months to 
Butare, Rwanda's second largest town. Private radio networks make 
up only some of the deficiencies. Given the limited, locally 
printed press, the Government-controlled broadcast radio service 

is an important vehicle for information and national unity. Contact 
with the outside world via telephone, telex and cable is possible 
but unpredictable and expensive. Internal and international mail 
takes from two weeks to several months to reach its destination. 

To improve communications, Japan is building a $17.5 million 
international satellite telecommunications system with World Bank 
(IDA) financing. Rwanda has no television. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Employment for Rwanda's growing population is a major Government 
concern, which must be met through economic development. The 
Government implemented a long overdue salary increase for its 
employees in September 1980 and, in April 1981, announced an increase 
in the minimum annual wage to 60,000 Rwandan francs (approximately 
$655). There is little information on the small portion of the 
labor force not engaged in agriculture. No national labor organiza- 
tions exist, although the single political party, the National 
Revolutionary Movement for Development (MRND), represents worker 
concerns to the Government. The MRND also organizes Saturday 
morning self-help projects to aid development. The Government has 
recently announced plans to establish an obligatory Chamber of 
Commerce in order to better coordinate the contributions to 
development of independent entrepreneurs, but this remains in the 
planning stages. 
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FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY 


Fiscal conservatism remains the hallmark of the Government's 
fiscal policy,with revenues again expected to balance or exceed 
current expenses in 1981. Anticipating further losses in coffee 
receipts in 1981, the Government faced a potential budget deficit 
by raising taxes, sometimes as much as 150 percent, on traditional 
revenue producing items: imports, luxury goods, vehicles and 
property. Rwanda's money supply has remained virtually unchanged 
for three years, rising from its previous plateau only during the 
recent war in Uganda. 


The Government tends to underestimate coffee receipts when plan- 
ning its budget. While the 1981 budget was in preparation, the 
world price of coffee fell so dramatically that coffee was ignored 
as a source of revenue apart from taxes for the stabilization 

fund and export duties. It is now estimated that Government 
coffee revenues in 1981 will fall to $8.4 million or 23 percent 
below the previous year. 


The Rwanda franc is tied to the U.S. dollar (official rate: $1.00 
= 92.84 Rwandan francs). As a result, even the fall in coffee 
prices is not as bad as it may appear, since the strength of the 
dollar on world markets has strengthened the Rwandan franc: The 
overall Treasury surplus is maintained at 1 percent of GDP and 
the external account at 25 percent of GDP. The external debt 
during 1977-81 has averaged 14 percent of GDP and is expected to 
rise by 11 percent from $170 million in 1980 to $190 million in 
1981. The debt service ratio in 1980 was 3.8 percent of exports, 
f.o.b., and is estimated at 4 percent for 1981. Although it is 
expected that Rwanda can provide only about one sixth of its 
development costs over the next decade, the maintenance of a sound 
financial position should greatly help it attract needed foreign 
assistance. The U.S. is already providing assistance to meet 
Rwanda's food, health, education, and rural development needs. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Rwanda recorded a balance of trade surplus of $47 million in 

1979 as a result of an increase in coffee receipts. With falling 
coffee prices,this surplus became a $63 million deficit in 1980. 
The trade deficit is expected to be $78 million in 1981, with 
Rwanda's total exports expected to decline a further 3 percent in 
value from 1980. 


While the balance of trade has been declining, the overall balance 
of payments has shown a much less drastic change because of 
compensating flows of capital. A payments surplus of $69.5 
million in 1979 fell to $12 million in 1980 and is expected to 
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become a $9 million deficit in 1981. The Government retains 
foreign reserves to cover about one year of imports in an 
emergency, since it is still influenced by the memory of economic 
and financial chaos resulting from disturbances in Uganda. While 
the United States has been Rwanda's most important export customer, 
its imports come from Belgium, France, Japan and Kenya. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Given the link between the Rwandan franc and the U.S. dollar, 
increased U.S. trade is in the interest of both the Rwandan 
Government and business community. In 1980,the United States 
bought 45 percent of Rwanda's coffee exports or about 30 percent 
of Rwanda's total exports for that year. The United States cur- 
rently accounts for less than 5 percent of Rwanda's imports, with 
used clothing being the major item. Rwandan enterprises have 
indicated an interest in quotations from American suppliers of 
food processing machinery (small-scale, requiring little main- 
tenance), chemical fertilizer, basic food commodities, plastic 
pipe, motor vehicles, parts and tires. U.S. engineering and 
construction firms already active in east and central Africa may 
find it worthwhile to bid on infrastructure projects financed by 
multilateral institutions. Tourism has some potential: Akagera 
National Park, covering 10 percent of Rwanda's area, compares 
favorably with the better known parks in Kenya and Tanzania; 

the unique Volcano National Park is spectacularly beautiful and 
the home of the mountain gorilla; small hotels are being built 
on the shores of Lake Kivu. 


It is not realistic to expect an important upsurge in American 
trade or investment in coming years. Opportunities are limited 
and most require an element of concessional financing to be 
feasible. There are significant difficulties with transportation 
and communications, and the long local experience of Belgian and 
other European businesspeople gives them operating advantages. On 
the other hand, the Rwandan Foreign Investment Code seeks to 
attract new investment and commerce. It permits 100 percent 
foreign-owned enterprises and allows liberal repatriation of 
profits. As the U.S. tea factory is proving, there is a place in 
Rwanda for the innovative, persistent American investor and 
business representative. 





Looking 
for 
Something 


Check our comprehensive listing of new 
U.S. products advertised in COMMER- 
CIAL NEWS USA in 1980. The New 
Products Annual Directory lists every- 
thing from agricultural equipment to 
computers to industrial machinery to 
sporting goods and lots more! And it 
tells you how to contact the manufac- 
turer! 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES ARE 
STILL AVAILABLE! Contact your 
nearest U.S. Embassy or Consulate for 
information or write: 


COMMERCIAL NEWS USA 

Room 4009 

Export Communications Section 
Office of Export Marketing Assistance 
International Trade Administration 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 U.S.A. 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (OBR’s)—40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 


Implications for the United States 
focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 
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0 money order, or charge to my 
Deposit Account No. Credit 
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mgt Expiration Date 
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Enter my subscription to: [] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
O) Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) Pos inon a 


Company Name Enclosed 
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